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buy them in the "bunch, and won't know the difference
between yours and another's." And the honest chandler,
being everywhere met with this argument, finds that he
must either make his pounds of short weight, or give up
business. Take another case, which, like the last, we have
direct from the mouth of one who has been obliged to

o

succumb. It is that of a manufacturer of the elastic web-
bing, now extensively used in making boots, etc. From a
London house with which he dealt largely, this manufac-
turer recently received a sample of webbing produced by
some one else, accompanied by the question, " Can you

make us this at------per yard f5 (naming a price below

that at which he had before supplied them) ; and hinting
that if he could not do so, they must go elsewhere. On
pulling to pieces the sample (which he showed to us), this
manufacturer found that sundry of the threads which
should have been of silk were of cotton. Indicating this
fact to those who sent him the sample, he replied that if
lie made a like substitution, he could furnish the fabric at
the price named; and the result was that he eventually
did t-*ius furnish it. He saw that if he did not do so, he
must lose a considerable share of his trade. He saw fur-
ther, that if he did not at once yield, he would have to
yield in the end; for that other elastic-webbing-makers
would one after another engage to produce this adulterated
fabric at correspondingly diminished prices; and that
when at length he stood alone in selling an apparently
similar article at a higher price, his business would leave
him. This manufacturer we have the best reason for
knowing to be a man of fine moral nature, both generous
and upright; and yet we here see him obliged, in a sense,
to implicate himself in one of these processes of vitiation.
It is a startling assertion, but it is none the less a true
on'-*, that those who resist these corruptions, often do it at
thA risk of bankruptcy: sometimes the certainty of bank-